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the whale identity discourse completely swallavs up All 
| these diff CIeNCeS, making Puerto Ricans a thr 6 
slerectypes and predigested assuMpLiens. 


—Frances Negron-Muntaner, Filmmaker 
Brincando El Charco: Portrait of a Puerto Rican 
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Sadie Benning’s If Every Girl Had A Diary was part of a 
program celebrating the 15th Annual Women in the 
Director’s Chair Film & Video Festival in Chicago. 


BRIEFS 


Producer Joanne Kelly brings women’s media to Bay Area television. Cuban film 


3 


and video makers showcase Afro-Caribbean history, music and culture. 


FESTIVALS 


The Toronto International Film Festival featured dozens of films by women, but 


will they ever be shown in the U.S.? 





From the Asthenic Syndrome by 
Russian filmmaker Kira 
Muratova 


EXCHANGE 

The latest listings of film festivals, 
deadlines, news and resources. 
New this issue: Web sites. 16 


PosTSCRIPT 
Documentary filmmaker Andrea 
Leland takes on the distribution 


challenge. 21 


From The Long Road Home by * 
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Los Angeles showcase: Great films by 
Russian women. § 


Women in the Director’s Chair celebrates 15 


years of showcasing alternative and 
independent work. 6 


INTERVIEWS 


Filmmaker, scholar, writer Frances Negrén- 
Muntaner discusses her feature film Brincando 
EI Charco: Portrait of a Puerto Rican and her 


other work. 8 


Choreographer, filmmaker Nuria Olivé-Bellés 
finds film and dance can transport the audience 


through time and space. 13 
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readers information and news about the 
diverse body of work created by women 
from all ethnic, cultural, racial and 


socio/economic backgrounds. 
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Miss Snake Charmer and other visions 


ales of cultural 
E:sisisicn and self- 

realization were some 
of the stories told on 
“Women of Vision,” a six- 
week public television 
series on KCSM-TV in the 
Bay Area, featuring local 
film and videomakers. 

The show, hosted by Jan 
Yanehiro and produced by 
Joanne Kelly, aired eight 
works by women representing 
diverse styles, formats and 
concerns. 

Kelly, who since the early 
‘70s has been organizing video 
screenings in lofts and theaters 
or wherever she can find the 
space, raised the funds for the 
program. 

“This is a forum for 
women who may have been 
overlooked, to get the 
recognition their work 
deserves,” she says. 

Kelly put together a mix of 
work reflecting the diversity of 
the Bay Area. 

A unique feature of the 
program is an interview with 
the director before and after 
her work is shown. Not only 
does this place the work in 
context but it gives the viewer 
a broader understanding of 
the issues raised. 

The following were 
screened: 

Across the Bosphorous by 
Jeanne Finley explores the 
complex social conditions of 
women in Muslim culture in 
Turkey through evocative 
visual imagery and lively 
narrative. The lyrical film 
follows two women. One 
from an orthodox Islamic 
family takes off the veil after 
years of struggle, the other, 
who grew up in a secular 
environment, recalls her 
youth. 

Adelante Mujeres! is a 
comprehensive history of 


Mexican American women by 
Mary Ruthsdotter. Naomi’ 
Legacy by Wendy Levy tells 
of three generations of 
Jewish women. Joyce 
Lee’s Thanatos explores 
the transformative effects 
of death upon the living. 
Jennifer Frame’s Period 
Piece examines the 
experiences of a girl’s first 
menstrual period. Gretchen 
Stoeltje’s offbeat Venom in a 
Jar, A Kiss from the Queen 
explores the Miss Snake 
Charmer beauty pageant in 
Sweetwater, Texas. In Caitlin 
Manning’s Prelude, a lonely 
San Francisco wife and 
mother confronts her need for 
a creative outlet. 

Ramona Diaz’s Spirits 
Rising presents historical 
footage and interviews with 
Corazon Aquino and Imelda 
Marcos as it tells of the 
powerful women in Filipino 
society. 

The series was dedicated to 
the memory of Lynn 
O'Donnell, a prominent 
filmmaker who produced the 
prize-winning feature, Crumb. 
She died in April. 

In choosing the works, says 
Kelly, “I tend to program 
more experimental and 
visually challenging pieces 
than other people. It’s work 
you are not going to see 
elsewhere on TV. 

“Creative artists often 
work in isolation. I hope that 
we get a sense of their 
creativity and that people are 
encouraged to continue their 
work.” 

For more information: 
KCSM-TY, 1700 W. 
Hillsdale Blvd., San Mateo, 
CA 94402-3784. 415/574- 
6586. 






Mary Ruthsdotter’s chronicle of Mexican- 
American women, Adelante Mujeres!, was one of 
several works televised on “Women of Vision” in 
the Bay Area. 


Group showcases Afro-Caribbean work 


uban television 
professionals, 
filmmakers and 


artists have formed a 
media group that 
showcases the images, 
history, music and 
religions of the Caribbean. 
The organization seeks to 
create images that show 
common bonds with the 
African diaspora. 

One of its first 
documentaries, My Footsteps 
in Baragua, by Gloria 
Rolando, explores the West 
Indian presence in Cuba. The 
stories and customs of the 
English speaking West 
Indians and their descendants 
still remain alive in Baragua. 
Today, they are part of Cuba. 
For some, there is always the 
nostalgia for the country to 
which they will never return. 
Others express their total 
rootedness in today’s Cuba. 
The documentary merges 


family memories, the re- 
creation of the traditional 
music and dance and the use 
of old photos. My Footsteps in 
Barabua was shown at the 
United Community Center 
in Milwaukee as part of 
Rolando’s U.S. tour. 

The group’s works in 
progress include Shango in 
Time's Memory, and Sarita, 
about the first Afro-Cuban 
woman filmmaker. 

In order to continue its 
work and upgrade the quality 
of its productions, the group 
is seeking donations to 
purchase a Super VHS or 
Betacam SP camera, a lens 
kit, a video monitor and 
professional lighting kit. 

For more information: 
Chester King, 617/969-2138. 
email: 74222.1040@ 


compuserve.com [J 
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Toronto International Film 
Festival Toronto 


BY MAX ALVAREZ 


espite the slight increase in the number of films (230 
features compared with 225 the previous year), women 
filmmakers were less visible at the 1996 Toronto 
International Film Festival (Sept. 5-14) than they had been 12 
months earlier. In 1995, 62 women from around the world had 





their works shown in Toronto. This year, there were only about 
45. 

Now in its 21st year, the festival took a major beating in 1995 
when the newly installed conservative government premier of 
Ontario, Michael Harris, heavily cut federal subsidies. While 
corporate funding and attendance have increased, so has the 
festival's commercialism as the 10-day event tries to surpass 
Cannes as the most important market for the buying and selling 
of specialized films. The choice of Tom Hank's That Thing You 
Do! as a closing night event only added to the sense of the 
encroaching commercial film industry influence. 

As was the case last year, Canada had the greatest number of 
cinematic works by women: four features, four full-length 
documentaries and five shorts. In 1995 there were four features, 
two documentaries and fourteen short films. 

This year's Canadian features included India-born Deepa 
Mehta's family drama, Fire, and three directing debuts: Lynne 
Stopkewich's coming-of-age story, Kissed; Colleen Murphy's 
romantic, Shoemaker, and Ileana Pietrobruno's abstract feminist 
tract, Cat Swallows Parakeet and Speaks! 

The question, of course, is whether any of these will get to be 
seen in the United States considering how infrequently Canadian 
movies are acquired for American distribution. Last year's 
prominent entry, The War Among Us by Bye Bye Blues director 
Anne Wheeler, has yet to arrive in this country. Terre Nash's 
superb 1995 National Film Board documentary, Who's Counting? 
Marilyn Waring on Sex, Lies and Global Economics also failed to 
make it across the border. 

The U.S. held second place for total numbers of movies 
directed by women. There were 12 entries (down from last year's 
13), but only half were feature length, and only one of them, Mo 
Ogrodnik's dark drama, Ripe, was from a first-time feature 
director. Those selected for fest exposure included made-for-cable 
dramas by established industry people—Angelica Huston's Bastard 
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Illeana Douglas is a singer/songwriter in Allison Anders’ 
Grace of My Heart, which was shown at the 1996 Toronto 
International Film Festival. 


out of Carolina and the Nancy Savoca/Cher abortion drama, Jf 
These Walls Could Talk; Allison Ander's Grace of My Heart, 
already in release via Gramercy; and bold new works from veteran 
feminist independents—Yvonne Rainer's lesbian drama Murder 
and murder, and Beth B's intense sexual documentary, Visiting 
Desire. 

The odds are favorable that the smaller U.S. films will be 
distributed stateside in some form or other. Last year's low-budget 
entries—Jennifer Montgomery's Art for Teachers of Children, Stacy 
Title's The Last Supper and Iara Lee's documentary Synthetic 


Pleasures received limited 
Canada had the 


theatrical release in the States 
most films by during 1996. 
women in the 


France had the third largest 
number of entries by women. 

festival. But Of the eight films shown, the 

will we ever see 

them in the 


most prominent were Judit 
U.S.2 


Elek's documentary To Speak 
the Unspeakable: The Message of 

Elie Wiesel (a Hungarian co- 
budget family drama Nénette et Boni, and Marie Pérennou's 
stylish insect documentary MicroCosmos (Miramax has the U.S. 
rights). 

Since intimate French dramas have become such a tough sell 
in America, it’s anyone's guess as to what the outcome will be for 
Yolande Zauberman's La petite Lola, Martine Dugowson's 
Portraits chinois, or Sandrine Veysset's Will It Snow for Christmas? 
None of the last year's nine French female-directed films reached 
the U.S. 

One country showing a slight increase in representing works 
by women was England. There were four entries this year, 
including these debut features: Anna Benson Gyles’ docudrama 
Swann, starring Miranda Richardson as a writer investigating a 
brutal rural murder, and Hettie Macdonald's Beautiful Thing (a 
Sony Classics release in the U.S.), chronicling the love 
relationship between two working class British boys. Trish 
McAdam's romantic comedy Snakes and Ladders was a British co- 
production with Ireland and Germany. 


production), Claire Denis’ low- 


And speaking of Germany, the country was sadly without any 
works from its native women filmmakers. Last year, there were 
four German entries. Two at least —Margarethe von Trotta's The 
Promise, and Susanne Ofteringer's Nico-Icon, eventually received 
scattered U.S. distribution. - 

Taiwan and the Republic of China, however, came forward 
with two features: Sylvia Chang's bittersweet comedy about old 
age, Tonight Nobody Goes Home; and Wang Shau-di's debut 
period drama, Accidental Legend. Australia also contributed to the 
Chinese culture with Clara Law's Floating Life, an elegantly 
crafted, if politically antiquated, dramatic comedy about Hong 
Kong immigrants trying to adjust Down Under and elsewhere. 
Although funny, touching and beautifully designed, the 
stringently anti-feminist messages of Law's film could hurt its 
chances in American art cinemas. 

Also from Australia emerged Emma-Kate Croghan's debut 
feature comedy Love and Other Catastrophes, which has already 
been picked up for domestic release by Fox. 

India presented two features: a Greek co-production 
documentary by Nilita Vachani, When Mother Comes Home at 
Christmas, and Mira Nair's English-language Kama Sutra, a 
lavishly stylized erotic melodrama. In its best moments, Nair's 
story of concubine rivalry in 16th-century India is elegantly 
sensual. In its worst moments, it rivals the kitschy qualities of the 
old De Mille epics. Trimark has tentatively scheduled it for 
release in 1997. 

There were single features from several countries: Tata 
Amaral's A Starry Sky, Brazil; Tsitsi Dangarembga's AIDS drama 
Everyone's Child, Zimbabwe; Tatiana Gaviola's uneven debut, 
dramatic thriller My Last Man, Chile; and Kei Fujiwara's cultish 
Organ, Japan. 

New Zealand, the Netherlands, Iran, and Italy—each of which 
had at least one movie by a woman in 1995—had none this year. 
Neither did Venezuela, whose sole 1995 entry, Fina Torres’ 
Celestial Clockwork. turned up in the U.S. art theaters. Ditto 
Norway, which introduced Liv Ullmann's yet-to-be-imported, 
three-hour drama, Kristin Lavransdatter, last year. 

Max J. Alvarez is a Washington, D.C.-based writer. His 
articles have appeared in The Independent and other film 
magazines. ‘1 


Sisters: Films by Russian women, 
the best of three decades 
Los Angeles 


BY HARRIET ROBBINS 


os Angeles viewers had a rare chance to see the work of some 
: extraordinary women filmmakers when eight feature films, 

spanning three decades, were shown as part of a touring 
series, Sisters: Films by Russian Women. 

Among the filmmakers was Larisa Shepiko, who at 16 enrolled 
at the State Institute of Cinematography in Moscow and was told 
“filmmaking is for men.” Shepitko persisted and persuaded the 
great Alexander Dovzhenko that her talent was no less than any 
man’s. Graduating in 1963, Shepitko was an active director in the 
Soviet film industry. Her films include: Heat (1963), Wings 
(1966), and the internationally acclaimed The Ascent (1976). 


here are they now? 


Is there life after film festivals? The following films 
screened at the 1995 Toronto International Film Festival 
were not picked up by a distributor, never released or had 
limited release in the United States. 

Who's Counting? Marilyn Waring on Sex, Lies and 
Global Economics by Canadian documentarian Terre 
Nash, who made the award winning, If You Love This 
Planet . Waring is a remarkable colorful New Zealand 
economist who takes no prisoners when condemning the 
injustices of global capitalism and its effects on Third World 
populations. For more information: National Film Board of 
Canada, 3155 Céte de Liesse, St-Laurent, Québec H4N 
2N4, Canada. 514/283-9805. Fax: 514/496-1895. 

A Tale of Love by Trinh T. Minh-Ha (U.S.). Trinh T. 
Minh-Ha's often emphasizes politics and film theory. Set in 
the framework of contemporary American life, A Tale of 
Love follows the quest of a woman in love with love. The 
film, loosely inspired by "The Tale of Kieu," the Vietnamese 
national poem, is described as a "fictionalized film essay.” 
For more information: Moongift Films, 35 Alamo Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94708. 510/527-2584. 

The Promise by Margarethe von Trotta 
(Germany/France/Switzerland). Picked up by Fine Line 
Features, von Trotta's romance set against the backdrop of 
the fall of the Berlin wall, received scant U.S. distribution. 
For more information: Fine Line Features, 116 N, 
Robertson Blvd., Suite 509, Los Angeles, CA 90046. 
310/967-6521. Fax 310/659-1453. 

Nico-Icon by Susanne Ofteringer (Germany), a 
documentary about Christa Paffgen, known as Nico, who 
appeared on covers of French fashion magazines, moved to 
New York, became Andy Warhol's moon goddess, then 
hooked up with the Velvet Underground. The documentary 
maps Nico's restless life. For more information: Media Luna 
(foreign sales agent), Friesenwall 83, 50672 Cologne, 
Germany. (49-221) 139-2222. Fax: (49-221) 139-2224. 

Loaded by Anna Campion (New Zealand). Picked up by 
Miramax this quirky character study features seven 
adolescents on a fateful weekend trip to the country where 
they attempt to produce a horror video. For more 
information: Miramax, 375 Greenwich St., New York, NY 
10013-2338. 212/941-3800. Fax: 212/941-3928. 

War Stories by Gaylene Preston (New Zealand). Seven 
elderly women from different backgrounds talk about the 
impact of World War Il on their lives. For more 
information: New Zealand Film Commission, P.O. Box | I- 
546, Wellington, New Zealand. (64-4) 385-9754. Fax: (64-4) 
384-9719. 

Kristin Lavransdatter by Liv Ullmann. This love story 
takes place in a Middle Age society bound by religion and a 
rigid caste system. For more information: Cinelnternational 
(foreign sales agent), Leopoldstrasse 18, 80802 Munich, 
Germany. (49-89) 391-026. Fax: (29-89) 331-089. 
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Shepitko died in 1978 at the age of 40 in a car 
accident while shooting her last film, Matyora, which 
was completed posthumously by her husband, Elem 
Klimov. He also made a short film about Shepitko’s 
life, Larisa, (1980), which was included in the series. 

The Ascent is a masterpiece with its portrayal of 
war and betrayal. It was the winner of the Golden 
Bear award at the 1978 Berlin Film Festival. In 
Wings, Malya Bulgakova portrays a war hero whose 
political and personal passions are thwarted in peace 

time. Kira 
io Muratova’s stunning 
pte films, Brief 
Encounters (1986) 
and The Asthenic 
> | Syndrome (1989), 


were beset by 

















censorship problems. 
However, they have 

















emerged intact with 





a searing picture of 
Soviet society. Brief 
Encounters is the 
story of two women 





“| (one played by 
-~ Muratova) brought 
Natalia Antonova in The Asthenic together by their 
Syndrome, directed by Kira love of one man. 
Muratova. The film’s 


relationships are 
both complex and ambiguous. 

The Asthenic Syndrome follows the vicissitudes of a 
middle-age teacher afflicted with a psyche that suffers 
every aspect of the Soviet system and human behavior 
in general. It sketches a culture in a state of 
confusion, a kaleidoscopic vision of a society in decay 
and a painful picture of human detachment. It won 
the Silver Bear award at the 1989 Berlin Film 
Festival. 

Teenagers (1983), directed by Dinara Asanova, is 
based on a true story. It is set in a correctional 
institution of delinquent teenage boys that is run by a 
compassionate man who believes with love and 
understanding the boys can change. 

Reflections in a Mirror (1992), directed by Svetlana 
Proskurina, centers on a famous actor who loses his 
sense of identity, failing even to recognize himself in 
the mirror. The film suggests a social portrayal of the 
post-Soviet “lost generation.” 

Among the shorts screened were two animated 
works: “Elixir (1995), by Irina Evteeva, a tale of 
good and evil, and One Doll’s Story (1985), written by 
Alexandra Sviridova, about a concentration camp 
prisoner. (] 
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A scene from Larisa Shepitko’s Wings, 1966. 


Women in the Director’s Chair 
Chicago 
BY ELFRIEDA ABBE 


omen in the Director’s Chair celebrated its 15th year 
Wi March, 1996 with one of its most successful 

festivals both in terms of box office receipts and the 
continued high quality and diversity of the work. Spread out over 
five days in three venues, the festival featured some 100 works 
chosen from 450 entries. 

These highlights from WIDC’s 15-year history were featured 
in the festival catalogue: 

WIDC was founded in 1980 by nine women. In 1982 
Chicago Mayor Jane M. Byrne declared Dec. 12 WIDC day to 
honor its marathon screening of 62 films and videotapes by 
women. 

In 1984, The Women’s Caucus of the Director’s Guild of 
America published data showing that only 14 of the 7,332 major 
films released over the past 35 years had been directed by women. 
In only four years, WIDC had screened the work of more than 
200 women. 

In 1987, Michelle Crenshaw, WIDC board member, became 
the first African-American woman camera operator in Local 666, 
the camera union which covers 22 states. 

In 1990, WIDC took selected films and videos from its 
festivals on tour and screened them in libraries, schools, media 
centers and campuses around the Midwest. It also launched the 
Prison Project, bringing films and videos to women in Illinois 
prisons, as well as guest lecturers and media artsts. In 1992, it 
highlighted works by African American filmmakers, and in 94 
inaugurated a program of works by Latina film and videomakers 
from the U.S., Canada and South America. 

WIDC continues to screen a wide range of work by women in 
alternative and independent media and has been instrumental in 
several Chicago premieres, including Warrior Marks and Go Fish. 

Several themes emerged again and again over the years. 
Organizers in 1996 wrote the following in the program book: 

“An articulation of the multiple oppressions that women face 
is present, as well as documentation of the variety of strategies of 


survival and resistance that women have developed against these 
oppressions. Issues of violence against women, homophobia, 
economic inequity, and racism continue to be important 
themes to women globally.” 

This year’s festival was no exception, beginning with a 
retrospective of groundbreaking works selected from past 
festivals, including Elizabeth Barret’s documentary Coalmining 
Women, tracing the historical role of women in the mines and 
their contributions to coalfield struggles. 

Camille Billops’ Suzanne Suzanne is a study of the effects of 
abuse on a family. And Milwaukee’s Community Media Project 
tape, Stereotypes, a dialogue on what it means to be black or 
white from the point of view of the teenage videomakers, 
Katrina Vega and Freddie Deloney, is an example of the 
exciting work coming from collaborations between media and 
youth organizations. 

As in the past, this year’s event was a great place to discover 
new, challenging and stimulating work. 

A program called Flava In Ya Ear: New Video by Youth 
showcased works from across the country. Here [Am by Louise 
Bernard and Roberto Arévalo, reflects the energy, humor, talent 
and self-absorption of the teenage videomaker, Louise Bernard, 
who gives a spirited and entertaining account of her life and 
ambitions. 

Zakia and Shanttel rap, dance and talk about boys in This Is 
How It Is, a funny frank portrait. 

When they didn’t get media attention regarding budget cuts 
to their school, students from the Community Voices League at 
Park East High in New York City organized their own news 
show, interviewing students, parents and teachers about the 
effects on their education. The result is a refreshing, smart video, 
Flava In Ya Ear, produced in conjunction with Paper Tiger 
Television in New York City. 

The festival presents many unforgettable women, including 
the inmates at the Bedford Hills Correctional Facility, a 
maximum security prison, as they talk frankly about their lives, 
childhoods and what led them to prison in Robin Smith’s 
powerful and revealing, We Are Not Who You Think We Are. 

The Dance In Aunt Ida Lee, is a personal look at videomaker 
C. Tina Morton’s 102-year-old aunt, focusing on her love of 
life, music and dance. It’s a celebratory look at an elder. 

Domestic abuse is the subject of Suzanne Lacy’s 
Underground, which features an installation piece by Lacy that 
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Underground by Suzanne Lacy 


was in a public park in Pittsburgh and the public’s 
reaction to it. She used three wrecked cars as 
metaphors of different aspects of abuse. The cars 


were strewn along a 180-foot section of railroad eens a ie 
track with a poem etched in its ties. The narrative DirEcToR’s 
is created out of comments recorded by visitors to ee 
INTERNATIONAL 
the work. The video shows the power of art to Fitm & VIDEO 
FESTIVAL 
educate and move people. Paik Sl 


Since it was founded, WIDC has screened CHIcAGo 
2,000 films and videos. A panel discussing the 
impact of that work on the media world included 
Coco Fusco, video artist and cultural critic; Kate 
Horsfield, executive director of Video Data Bank; 
Yvonne Welbon, film and video maker; Janice and 
Tanaka, film and video maker. It was moderated by 
Dalida Maria Benfield, assistant professor at the 
University of Illinois and Salome Chasnoff, video 
maker, scholar and educator. 

For more information: Women in the Director’s 
Chair, 3435 N. Sheffield, #202, Chicago, IL 60657. 
312/281-4988. Fax: 312/281-4999. OU 


Spectators walk along the railroad tracks 
created by Suzanne Lacy for an installation 
piece on domestic violence. She recorded 
reactions for her video, Underground. 
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rances Negrén-Muntaner began 
making films when she was 10 years 
ld and her grandfather gave her an 8mm 
camera. Brought up in a middle class suburb 
of San Juan, Negrén-Muntaner organized 
neighborhood kids to create television shows. 
Her models were programs such as / Dream of 


Jeannie, Bewitchedand The Addams Family. 


“T began to imitate TV not as a 
passive little girl but as an outgoing 
tomboy," she says in the narration 
for her video piece, Puerto Rican 
ID, which ran on the PBS's special 
“Signal to Noise.” The image on 
the screen is Negrén-Muntaner, 
















































































around 10 years old, turning 





























directly toward the camera, 



































pointing a gun at the viewer as if 
she were in Mission Impossible or a 
James Bond movie. Later, she 
would be pointing a camera in 











search of images. 
In Puerto Rican ID, Negron- 
Muntaner talks about the way 























commercial television influenced 





























her as she was growing up, noting 
that she identified with the 


affluent, white American families 








































































































































































































on television more than the 
characters portrayed in Puerto 
Rican programs. She points out 





“a as that while she was watching these 
shows thousands of Puerto Ricans 





reating images where 


BY ELFRIEDA ABBE 
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were leaving the island for jobs in the North because of economic filmmaker uses both narrative and 















conditions. “I never noticed or was aware of this,” says Negron- documentary forms to achieve a complex 
Muntaner. “At the center of my ignorance, dubbed in Spanish, layering of issues concerning color, class 
American TV spoke to me.” and sexuality along with the intricacies of 

But even as a youngster there was something subversive in her daily life and relationships, including the 
choices. “I identified with characters who had magic powers or straightforward portrayal of the central 
were super aliens, such as those on The Addams Family or Star lesbian couple. In several documentary-like 
Trek. They allowed me to question the values of suburban life. segments, men and women discuss their 
But their enchanting solutions offered few weapons in the world I feelings about “home” and their identities 
was about to face,” she says. as Puerto Ricans. The insights and 

At 19, when Negrén-Muntaner arrived in Philadelphia to observations of these very different 
study visual anthropology and fine arts at Temple University, her individuals underscore the difficulties in 
self-image as a “middle class student was shattered” as she pinning identity down to race, gender, 
confronted a whole other set of images and words as applied to ethnicity or sexuality. Negrén-Muntaner 
Puerto Ricans—“shady, reckless, poor, dangerous, criminal, smartly brings in other components, such 
savage.” On television and in the movies she saw images of Puerto as class, education and skin color. Central 
Ricans being arrested or derided. Often they were shown as poor to the discussion is a universal question: 
and uneducated. Can you go home again? or What is home? 

“In the tide of these words,” she says in Puerto Rican ID, “I More meditative than conclusive, the 
lost who I was but gained a new destiny. I turned the TV off in piece is open-ended, suggesting that 
search of an image I'd never seen but knew existed.” identity is always shifting. 

What we don't see is as significant as what we do see. What is Negrén-Muntaner often writes about the 
missing, she says, is a public forum of discussion of the full range process of filmmaking and what it reveals to 
of Puerto Rican social, cultural and political practices. her. She has a masters degree in Visual 

“What does it mean to be Puerto Rican in its diversity? In the Anthropology and Fine Arts from Temple 
barrio, outside the barrio, light-skinned, dark-skinned, middle University and is working on her doctorate 
class, working class, straight, queer. In a way, the whole identity in Comparative Literature at Rutgers 
discourse completely swallows up all those differences, making all University. Her other works include: 

Puerto Ricans a blur of stereotypes and predigested assumptions,” Staying in School Is Cool, a video made 
she says. in collaboration with Congreso de Latinos 
The discussion of all aspects of identity and what it means are Unidos, features a group of 14-year-old 
inherent in Negrén-Muntaner’s work whether it's straightforward participants in the Congreso's after-school 

documentary, experimental or narrative. program. She combines music video | 

Her first piece, AIDS in the Barrio, co-produced with Peter segments with testimony and fictional 
Biella, is a street-smart documentary made in the Latino vignettes expressing teen fears and 
community where people on the street as opposed to “experts” aspirations. 
talk about sex and AIDS. It won the Gold Award (Community Homeless Diaries is a video journey into 
Health) at the John Muir Medical Film Festival in 1990 and is a Tent City, a camp built by homeless 
standard media tool used in educating Latinos about AIDS. organizers and homeless people on an 

Brincando El Charco: Portrait of a Puerto Rican (1994) empty Philadelphia lot in 1995. Negrén- 
addresses the complexities and pitfalls of identity politics. Muntaner interweaves video, home O 
Brincando el charco, \iterally meaning to cross the puddle, is an movies, images of children living in Tent_ 
expression used to describe emigration. City and mainstream coverage of the city: 

Negrén-Muntaner plays the central character in the film, a It's a multilayered exploration of how U 
Puerto Rican photographer who lives with her lover in the States different media represent displacement and, 
and is called back to the island after her father dies. The social movements. oS 
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While a context of Puerto 


Rican “visibility” could well 
tio Progress examines the context and the 


alter and enrich my loca 


and possibilities, | would sti 


not ever fully recognize 


myself in my “own” (or any 
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other) ethnic, gender, 


class or sexually specific 
context. 
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The Splendid Little War: Stories 
from the Spanish-American War and Its 
Aftermath (1898-1917). The 100th 
anniversary of the Spanish-American 
War is 1998. It was remembered by 
then Secretary of State John Hays as 
the “splendid little war," and often 
referred to in academic circles as the 
“forgotten war.” 

Negrén-Muntaner's work-in- 


enduring impact of the war. Unlike 


\bther major conflicts that reshaped the 


U.S., such as the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War and the 
subsequent colonization of Guam, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico and Cuba, 
has been pushed outside the U.S. 
public sphere. The film will attempt to 
bring understanding of the U.S. 
colonial past and how the war affected 
the histories of six countries and still 
informs relationships between the U.S. 
and the Pacific and Caribbean 
archipelagos. 

As a writer and filmmaker, Negrén- 
Muntaner continues to challenge 
labels in her work. She is more 
interested in the idea that identity is 
complex, layered, contradictory and 
everchanging. As a scholar she 
questions, deconstructs and analyzes 
screen representations-—including her 
own—not only images, but who made 
them, how they were made, the 
context in which they were made and 
how we view them. During a series of 
interviews beginning in 1995, she 
discussed these and other concerns. 

Elfrieda Abbe: Could you discuss 
in terms of anthropology and 
filmmaking what your concerns are 
about representation in your films? 

Frances Negron-Muntaner: Some 
people approach visual anthropology 
as the study of what people do with 
visual mediums, whether it's a photo 
album or a Hollywood movie. Others 
approach it more as how you can 
produce media that is in some way 
anthropological—such as documenting 
people’s lives. Then there’s the whole 
question of what is anthropology or 
what should it be as a practice of 
political intervention in a community. 
For me a problem is that anthropology 
is rooted in this dichotomy between 
subject and object. 


I finished the anthropology 


program and went to the film program. Now I have an MVA 
and an MFA. Then, I got into the question of ethics or political 
questions related to the documentary form, to the documentary 
history and anthropoligical film history and became very critical’ 
of the ways of representing culture. 

EA: How do these questions apply to your making of A/DS in 
the Bario? 

FN-M: In the process of producing AIDS in the Barrio 1 came 
across some of these questions in the flesh. I'm defintiely talking 
about a particular tradition of documentary, one I somewhat 
inherited. It had strong roots in the Civil Rights movement and 
in using the documentary form as a way to capture our reality, to 
speak for ourselves. That was the tradition that I was going to call 
upon. It seemed totally fitting that AZDS in the Barrio would use 
that realist aesthetic, and that it would borrow from other 
traditions I was familiar with, such as the Latin America New 
Cinema movement, a very strong political documentary genre. 

What bothered me is that our dialogue with the people in the 
film was not on equal footing. Here they were being the object of 
a documentary, and here I was behind the camera asking them, 
“What do you think about this? What do you think about that?” 

That was disturbing-that realization of power over another in 
a symbolic way—even as democratic as we tried to make the 
process. It was our film even if we did take measures to, for 
example, make it free and available to everybody who wanted it. 
We had all kinds of Latino professionals in the AIDS field watch 
it and gives us feedback. Still the experience was very disturbing 
to me. I was really young, too—20 or 21. 

Another thing that impacted me, maybe even more, was that 
when the film was finished it was received at large by people 
outside the community as a “community” film. It made us 
spokespeople for the community. Here we were taking the voice 
of those people we had interviewed. 

That was the power inequity played out again. I felt there was 
no progress, that what we had done had not created a forum of 
discussion of what it meant to be Puerto Rican in its diversity. 

That started my revolt against identity politics as a way of 
framing questions. I experimented with ways of getting out of 
that middle. I immediately did a no-budget video for a 
community organization, and I followed everything they told me 
to do. I did what they wanted me to do. When the piece was 
finished, it served their purposes. It was a piece that documented 
an AIDS quilt project that was going to tour hospitals, schools 
and so forth, to stimulte other people to make quilts. 

It was community media to the extent that I was the facilitator 
of the media and not the generator of the media for my own 
artistic expression. But the result proved to me unsatisfying as 
well. It was what the community organization wanted to project, 
and what they wanted to do. I was fine because that was the 
purpose, but a lot of things that I wanted to point out were not 
part of the equation. 

I began to see clearly that there were going to be two kinds of 
media that I was going to make. One was to make media-making 
accessible to a community that I felt a part of in some way— 
because the representational needs of Puerto Ricans in the U.S. 
are enormous, and that was a kind of activism or symbolic 
activism. The other was to use media to explore and experiment 
about questions I personally had. 

EA: How do you feel about Aids in the Barrio now? 


FN-M: I feel ambivalent. I felt that the film represented the 
Puerto Rican community in Philedelphia, but it was a massive 
abstraction of that community. It’s an imagined community. 
There are many different communities even within that 
geographic boundary of North Philly. Members of those different 
communities expressed that they were very happy with the film, 
that they felt for the first time in memory that they were 
respectfully represented and had a voice. So to that extent I felt 
that the film definitely did what it was supposed to do on a basic 
level which was to provide a tool that AIDS educators could use 
in order to provoke discussion about certain issues. 

That didn’t entirely erase the other problems I mentioned 
before. After the documentary was done, I wrote articles about the 
process of making the film and how it felt at different junctures of 
the process. That was a way of expelling my discomfort and 
making it part of the discussion about this kind of media. It’s not 
to say that I disinherit the film. It was as important to talk about 
the process as it was to use the finished video in a particular 
context. I find that writing about the process is a very important 
part of it all for me. That's the only way I can navigate a problem. 
When I'm forced to write about it, I see my own contradictions, 
ambiguities and gaps. 

I felt community media was not going to solve the problems 
for me. I mean those power inequity problems of framing 
subjects. Questions like: Who are Puerto Ricans? What do they 
do? Where do they come from? What do they look like? What are 
their problems? I didn’t share those questions in the same way 
because I wasn’t a Puerto Rican on welfare in North Philly. That 
was not my reality although I had an alliance in transforming that 
reality. 

EA: Aren't you dealing with these same issues in the narrative 
form with Brincando El Charco? 

FN-M: To some extent Brincando was a way of reinventing 
myself as a filmmaker because the process was so much different. 
It was a much bigger project that included fiction and 
documentary forms. It was an exploration, a way for me to find a 
style, find a way to work. 

Brincando began as an exploration of identities in the plural. I 
started by exploring issues that had to do with race in the Puerto 
Rican community. I narrowed it down. I didn’t want to make 
universal statements about this. I just narrowed it down to my 
own experiences, which ultimately was superseded because my 
own attitudes and practices about sexuality and all kinds of other 
things changed during the making of the film. So the whole 
attempt to frame myself even as an autobiographical subject, as a 
middle class, light-skinned Puerto Rican lesbian saw itself 
undone. In those five years, I couldn’t even fix myself on the 
screen for even a very small limited amount of time. So how can | 
expect my identity narrative to be anything but rhetorical in the 
best sense of the word. 

EA: How does Brincando fit into the context of other Puerto 
Rican work? 

FN-M: Part of the problems I encountered in conceptualizing 
Brincando had to do with not having Puerto Rican models. | 
wasn’t talking to anyone in particular. Whereas if you are a black 
filmmaker or gay filmmaker or trying to represent issues of 
sexuality you have context, you are referring to other people, 
other work. In our case, although we definately have gay writers, 
actors, etc., there’s no public discourse. In a way talking to gays 
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Frances Negron- 
Muntaner 


outwardly would almost be outing them. 
It’s not that we don't have a gay culture 
or context, but there are no previous 
open texts that you can refer to that is 
immediately picked up on. 

I felt somewhat lonely. That changed 
and it's going to continue to change. | 
wrote an article on Latino lesbian and 
gay filmmaking in the U.S. and found 
there was more film production in the 
last few years than ever before. This state 
of affairs is in constant flux and is 
changing for the better in diversity of 
representation, point of view. 

EA: How did your ideas about these 
issues evolve? 

FN-M: Identity discourse is so rigid 
in many ways: what your identity is and 
what it isn't; what you are and what you 
are not. It's so linear. It's very difficult to 
encompass simultaneity of even opposite 
feelings in a discourse of identity. For 
example, while I politically tend to 
identify as a lesbian, saying I'm a lesbian 
doesn't tell you anything about 
anything. It doesn't speak to ways of 
relating in a specific cultural context. It 
doesn’t tell you about my sexuality 
which is more complex than “lesbian” 
seems to imply. What I'm trying to say is 
the experience will exceed the label. 

EA: You mix several genres in 
Brincando-melodrama, documentary, 
archival footage—how does that reflect 
your thinking on identity issues? 

FN-M: The narrative form was a way 
of dealing with non-homogeneity of 
experience. You have soap opera 
conventions for certain scenes, such as 
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the scene with the father when he 
confront’s his daughter’s sexuality and 
there's a fight. Then you have kind of a 
literary voiceover that's poetic and plays 
with image that comes from a different 
documentary tradition. You have all this 
archival footage that's used pretty 
traditionally except the story being told is 
very different. Then there is the 
contemporary gay and lesbian 
demonstration footage. Part of the reason I 
put it there was you never see that. In 
Puerto Rico, gay and straight, most people 


ere ma 
I WhO 


‘'aré not aware that there are Puerto Ricans 





who go in the street and demonstrate 
around these issues. In that sense, to a post- 
Act Up, Anglo film culture these kinds of 


demonstrations may seem passé. But in a 













context where they have never been seen to 
begin with it's something else. 

EA: How does Puerto Rican I.D. express 
our ideas about representation? 

FN-M: In this last piece for “Signal to 
Noise,” a three-part series on ITVS, they 
>» wanted me to use some of the conventions 
I used in Brincando as a personal narrative 
and there's a voiceover that guides you 
through three sections. 








The first phase is seeing television as a 
child when I imitated American TV, using 
a lot of my home movies. I didn't see any 
difference between the white people I saw 
on TV and me because | shared the values 
of suburbia to a certain extent. I lived a 
relatively comfortable middle class 
existence, but simultaneously I identified 
with the more subversive programs. For me 
that meant the Addams family. I loved 
Jeannie's cousin in J Dream of Jeannie, who 
was bad, as opposed to Jeannie who I 
thought was silly. At the same time I 
identified with the nice house, the nice car 
and so forth. In the Brady Bunch, for 
example, my identifications tended to be 
with the boys because they were more out 
there than the girls. I also identified with 
the ideal family, the nuclear family. So the 
first part of this “Signal to Noise” piece 
deals with the ambiguities. 


|. Of Lonesome Stars & 
Broken Hearts: Trends in 
Puerto Rican Women’s 
Film/Video Making, 
Frances Negron- 
Muntaner (work in 
progress). 2. Watching 
Tongues Untie(d) While 
Reading Zami: Mapping 
Boundaries in Black Gay 
and Lesbian Narratives, 
Negron-Muntaner (work 
in progress). 3. From 
Puerto Rican I.D., Signal to 
Noise, PBS. For more 
information: Brincando EI 
Charco: Portrait of a Puerto 
Rican, Women Make 
Movies, 212-925-9606. 
Staying Cool, Congreso, 
215/625-0550. Homeless 
Diaries, Receding 
Coastline Pictures, 
215/242-6469. 


The second part deals with coming to 
the U.S. and learning that here I'm a 
person of color and what that means 
symbolically. It means the association with 
all these clichés of crime and danger, of 
excessive sexual behavior and so forth. At 
that phase, I thought all these things were 
oppressive. I was framed with stereotypes, 
and I took it on. I tried to fight it in its 
own terms. 
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The third section deals with how I look at and make television 
now as someone who grew up to be a filmmaker. How do I deal 
with trying to challenge some of those stereotypes? Instead of 
framing the discourse by responding to the stereotypes, I try to 
displace them with questions: What does it mean to be a slut? 
What does criminal mean? I try to reconstruct the discourse and 
give a visual alternative. Instead of trying to answer those 
stereotypes, I give the reality back with a difference so you can see 
how ridiculous they are. 

For me part of the discussion is about the limits of television. 
You sometimes lose the stategies of narrative to gain an audience 
or the means of production. 

The process of making it yielded a lot more insights than those 
in the piece because of the conventions I had to deal with and 
conform to. I wasn't trying to invent myself as a subject. I wanted 
to show how the meaning of the images is constantly changing 
when the viewer's context changes. 

So this work is another chapter in my process that began with a 
realistic documentary, AIDS in the Barrio, then went to a 
community grassroots video, to an experimental deconstructive 
thing (Brincando), and then to this piece that is a dialogue with 
the public sphere. Each piece addressed questions in different 
ways. 

EA: You said you want your work to be commercially viable. Is 
that synonymous with mainstream? 

FN-M: I don't say commerically viable in the sense of making 
millions. Because my subjectivity as a Puerto Rican woman places 
me at the margins of American culture, for me being mainstream 
would require a number of tranformations. What I mean by 
commercially viable is an enterprise that can reproduce itself 
without overdependence on the public sector since all the public 
sources are shrinking. You either stop being a filmmaker because 
you don't want to compromise or you keep being a filmmaker and 
you try to find the way you can work. It's a very impure and 
contradictory process. The same applies to exhibition: Who do 
you want to show your films? There are audiences that want to see 
certain kinds of media that's are not being produced today 
because there's the perception that it won't make enormous 
amounts of money. 

I see film—alternative or not—as fitting into a market structure. 
Even if you keep the process of experimentation, you address the 
question of how to make something pleasureable and insightful at 
the same time. If it's not consumed in a mass market, it's 
consumed by libraries, film schools and so forth. It's bought, it's 
consumed. Even work that was once perceived as radical is now a 
commodity. How can you pretend that alternative film is not 
inscribed for some kind of market? 

EA: What do you get from filmmaking as a means of 
expression? 

FN-M: I love it. I'm a production junky. To me filmmaking is 
a different way of knowing than writing—which is more open- 
ended, a way of recognizing the contradictions that are part of 
living. I write literature, fiction and poetry. I do what would be 
considered academic work, and I also make films. They are all 
very different ways for me to experience life. 

The biggest thrill is when I'm in front of an audience, and they 
engage in dialogue. When they tell me what they feel, what they 
saw, what they didn’t like. They have insights that I don't have. 
It's that point of dialogue that makes it all worth it. O 
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Choreographer Nuria Olivé-Bellés uses 
film to play with time and to tap into an 
unconscious space. 


BY LAURI ROSE TANNER 














From Alicia Was Fainting 


rl uria Olivé-Bellés was born in Barcelona, Spain in 1957. She studied dance at the Institut 


del Teatre de Barcelona, where she received a degree in Contemporary Dance in 1984. In 1986, 


she was given a grant to study dance and video at the Merce Cunningham School in New York, 


where she resided for six years. During this period she was invited to perform and choreograph at 


the American Dance Festival as an international choreographer for two consecutive years. She was 


also commissioned to perform her work at The Kitchen Dance Theatre Workshop, Performance 


Space 122, DIA Center for the Arts and elsewhere. 


Later she studied Film Directing at the School of Visual Arts 
in New York. In 1989 and 1990, Olivé-Bellés was invited by the 
Sundance Film Institute to participate in the Chorographers 
Filmmakers Program, sponsored by Robert Redford and directed 
by Stanley Donen, Michael Kidd and Eliot Caplan. During this 
time, she was assistant director to Eliot Caplan, and she also 
studied directing at the Actors Studio with Arthur Penn. 

Her 1994 37-minute, 16mm film, Alicia Was Fainting is a 
coming-of-age story about a 14-year-old girl who questions what 
society has prepared for her as a woman. 

The film won the School of Visual Arts Dusty Awards for Best 
Film, Best Director and Best Editor. Alicia Was Fainting received 


its World Premiere at the 18th San Francisco International 
Lesbian & Gay Film Festival, and was screened at many other 
U.S. and international festivals and venues. 

Lauri Tanner: Please talk about your background, did you 
start by studying dance? 

Nuria Olivé-Bellés: I started working when I was 14. My 
family didn't have enough money to send me to school, and at 
that time, they thought it better if I built up a profession so that I 
could make some money right away and take care of myself. So I 
worked at different things—in a butcher shop, selling records, and 
baking bread. I always was fascinated with gymnastics because 
people do these incredible things with their bodies. I felt like it 
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was an incredible freedom. I was able to 
put some money together and take some 
gymnastic classes. From that I got in 
contact with movement, improvisation 
and dance. 

LT: Did you study choreography 
formally? 

NO-B: Not formally. I felt like my 
body wasn't trained for ballet, and I 
wasn't sure that I was going to be able to 
be a dancer, but I had the need of 
expressing myself. I wanted to create, and 
put on the stage or show to other people 
how I thought and felt. 

LT: How do you compare film and 
dance, and how did you start to think of 
merging them? 

NO-B: I know now that somehow 
film gives me more tools to work with, to 
create that intimacy with the audience. I 
like the fact that you can travel in time 
and space, and in film you can go from 
an ordinary moment to a very 
unconscious and perceptive moment. In 
dance I feel like that's more difficult, it's a 
little bit more far away, and not so direct. 
A good dance performance can also do it, 
but I don't think that it happens that 
often, where you can merge your 
unconscious, your dreams, your fantasies, 
traveling through many different places. I 
think that films work more like the 
unconscious in the internal world of a 
person than dance does. 

LT: Were you exposed to video and 
dance performances in Spain or Europe 
before you went to New York? 

NO-B: Yes, I had a friend whom I 
gave one of my dance works to, and she 
had been in the U.S. She came back and 
did multimedia work with video and 
dance. On the other hand, I always liked 
photography. My father worked in 
photography, developing film for 
magazines. It was still photography, and 
he used to bring all these books from his 
work with pictures of places that I'd never 
been, very far away. Those images made 
me dream. With images you can keep 
them, and you can look at them again 
and remember times that have passed. 

LT: Do you feel that's also possible 
with film or video? 

NO-B: Oh yes, like in my film Alicia 
Was Fainting-when I dance in that piece, 
I have a couple of sections that were from 
a solo I did on the stage, which I re- 
adapted for the film. The concept of 


being able to freeze time is also something 





I like a lot in film. It's so interesting when you perform and then 
have a record, but that record is not real in a way. When you do 
something for the stage, it's for the stage and when you transpose 
it to film or video you have to re-adapt it if you want to really get 
the same feelings. ~ 

LT: You studied dance and video at the Merce Cunningham 
School in New York. How did you make the transition of going 
from video to film? 

NO-B: I was used to seeing a film like a big screen where 
everything involves you, and video was more like “the little TV.” I 
took technical dancing classes at Merce Cunningham, but they 
don't have classes in video dance, so they couldn't really teach me. 
As a choreographer, in my unconscious, I wanted to be a film 
director, and not only record dance. Little by little, | worked with 
Merce Cunningham's film director, Eliot Caplan—he also was 
working in video and film dance. I was his assistant for two years. 


: p z I really started liking 
Filmmaking is very the idea of film and the 
physical and it's craft of filmmaking. 

LT: Do you identify 


directly connected 
to your emotions 
and your body, but 


yourself as a Spanish or 
Basque filmmaker or 
feel that you are part of 


a group? 
mostly the rhythm NO-B: Yes, I feel 
and the timing. that my background, 


being born in 
Barcelona is like everybody who grows up in a certain place, you 
carry that within yourself. I generally don’t care if filmmakers are 
Basque or Catalan, or from Madrid, America or France. I used to 
see more Spanish filmmakers, and of those, I like Bufiuel a lot. 
For me, he’s a master of the unconscious and dream world. I like 
the irony, the sweet and bitter themes of Almodovar, and I love 
Victor Erice. He takes a long time to make his films, and he puts 
all his love into it—he’s amazing. He did films when Franco still 
was alive and he always had problems getting money, but his 
films are really wonderful. 

LT: What was the purpose of the Sundance Choreographers 
and Filmmakers Workshop? Are they still doing them? 

NO-B: No, it's really a pity that they are not doing it because, 
as I said, there is no place generally for these studies. The purpose 
was that the choreographers would direct, and they would have 
the opportunity to find out how it all works, such as telling the 
cameraman the angles and creating the structure, going from stage 
to film to the frame, and mostly it was the opportunity of 
experimenting and learning. There were also editors who edited 
the work—it was just an unbelievable opportunity. 

LT: Would you like to try to create another type of program 
like this someday? 

NO-B: I think what I really would like to do is direct films 
again, but I have to fight with my dreams for that. When you 
come out of school, it's a whole different story. I went to the 
School of Visual Arts in New York and I did a BFA in film 
directing with a focus in editing. Editing is very connected to 
dance and the rhythm of choreography—you feel that you are 
choreographing as you are cutting. By what you choose and how 
you arrange it, how you put it, you can make so many different 
films. And it's so direct with the film itself, you touch the film 
and you end up sweating. The film starts getting foggy from your 


fingers and greasy, and it's similar to when you are sweating in 
dancing! Filmmaking is very physical, and it's directly connected 
to your emotions and your body, but mostly the rhythm and the 
timing. You have to have an incredible sense of timing because 
one shot too long or too short means something so different. You 
have to choreograph and orchestrate those tempos, and the timing 
has to be related to the emotion that the film is talking about. 

LT: At the School of Visual Arts in '92 you made a film called 
The Fight. Could you talk about that? 

NO-B: It's a short film, 8-minutes long, and was picked up 
right away for distribution by Frameline. It is related to dance 
because it's a silent film. I believe that silent films and 
choreography are almost the same-it's another moment in which 
dance and choreography are completely related to film because 
you are just using camera movement and bodies moving in the 
space. I wanted to make a film in which I could explore the 
connection between dance and film, but I didn't want to do 
something that was a pure piece of dance. I'm more interested in 
the human side of movement that you can relate to, which has to 
do with theater. The idea for The Fight came from the time 
during which America was in the Gulf War. The turnaround of 
this film shows how it's so difficult to accept love between two 
men-it's like everybody prefers them to fight than to love each 
other. 

LT: The theme was of two gay men and the conflict about the 
war? 

NO-B: When I did it there were two men, but it has many 
different levels. One theme is [what it means] being a man. We 
don't know if they are heterosexual or homosexual, and they are 
fighting. We see how the audience will react when they kiss, 
whether they will prefer them to keep on fighting, or to keep on 
kissing. I want the audience to confront that. It was also about 
how much we have to hurt each other before we can accept and 
love each other. And yes, it is about the gay world as much as 
about not accepting love. 

LT: Is Alicia Was Fainting autobiographical? 

NO-B: I was a little bit afraid of the work initially, but I'm a 
storyteller, my life is very rich. I have imagination and ideas. At 
the beginning, I always work with ideas that come to me in my 
dance work that I need to express. Then I thought that I didn't 
ever see films about 14 year-old girls, about that time in which 
you are not a woman, but not a child, about that time when you 
feel kind of lonely and scared, and nobody is telling you how 
things work, and you have to try to find out. I thought that the 
subject has not been explored that much. I also wanted to frame it 
in a time in which the prime character will just have questions, 
and not answers. I remember that for me, that time was full of 
separation, which was a subject that also interested me. 

LT: Separation in what sense? By leaving school and going to 
work, that kind of thing? 

NO-B: Separation on all levels, and also it's a film about losing 
the people around you, about losing your own mother. I was 14 
when my mother died, very autobiographical. I wasn't going to 
include it in the film because I didn't want to make a "self-pity" 
kind of film, something self-indulgent, but then my advisor told 
me that the idea of being motherless is also universal in the sense 
that even if still you have a mother, you can also sometimes feel 
motherless. 

It was interesting for me to investigate that idea of why 


sometimes the mother has a hard time 
passing information to a young girl. I 
don't think that happens so much with 
men, it's very clear what they're supposed 
to do, but a woman is left quite alone. I 
wonder if somehow we are afraid of telling 
what we are supposed to be. It's the 
survival thing, because if you are not what 
you are supposed to be, then you are going 
to be hit and very hard. Maybe no mother 
wants to say anything about this to her 
daughter. 

LT: To be a filmmaker and put this 
information in a recorded form that can be 
exposed many times to many people is a 
very powerful statement against that 
secrecy and that fear. How was it to direct 
yourself, playing a main character in your 
film? 

NO-B: It was great, I like to perform in 
my films, but there has to be a reason for 
it, something that I could do; otherwise, if 
there's not a reason, then I prefer to be out 
of it. In Alicia, I'm playing the role of my 
own mother, so it was very interesting 
when I saw it. It was very beautiful, 
because when she died, I wanted to tell her 
how much I loved her, and wanted to hear 
from her how much she loved me, but she 
died and I couldn't gratify that. So 
through this dance in the film, I felt that I 
was telling her and she was telling me, and 
we both said that we loved each other. 

LT: You expressed the dream to do 
works that speak to many audiences and 
not just to limited constituencies, such as 
gay audiences only. What areas are you 
interested in? 

NO-B: I am more interested in the 
things that are kept silent, interested in the 
inside, individuals, relationships with 
others, relationships with the world. 

Nuria Olivé-Bellés can be contacted at 
531 Main Street, New York, NY 10044. 
Phonelfax: (212)-593-1054. 

Lauri Rose Tanner is a fundraising 
consultant based in San Francisco, who also 
is writing her first book, How to Start and 
Operate Film & Video Festivals. Her 
interest in Spanish and Latin American film 
came from living in the 1980s in Central 
America and Mexico. Tanner can be reached 
for fundraising and film festival consulting 
at (415) 550-9445. 
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Deborah Hoffman 
received a DuPont Columbia 
Award for Excellence in 
Broadcast Journalism for her 
personal documentary, 
Complaints of a Dutiful Daughter, 
which captured the hearts of 
baby-boomers as they now deal 
with aging parents. The film has 
the distinction of winning 
awards for both its film craft 
and its contribution to health 
and community education. It 
was nominated for an Academy 
Award and an International 
Documentary Award. With 
profound insight and a healthy 
dose of humor, Complaints of a 
Dutiful Daughter chronicles the 
filmmaker’s changing 
relationship with her mother 
who has Alzheimer’s disease. 
For more information: Women 
Make Movies, 462 Broadway, 
5th FI., NY, NY 10013. 
212/925-0606. Fax: 212/925- 
2052. 

Ellie Kahn won a CINE 
Golden Eagle award and a Los 
Angeles Conservancy 
Preservation Award for her film 
Meet Me at Brooklyn and Soto. 
The film celebrates the vibrant 
Jewish community that existed 
in East LA during the 1920s, 
’30s and ’40s. It combines oral 
history interviews, archival 
footage and photos with 
narration by Harold Gould. 

Eva Wunderman won a 
Leo Award for outstanding 
achievement in British Columbia 
film and television production, 
as best director in the 
documentary category for her 
film, The Legacy of Truk Lagoon. 
It was also nominated for best 
editing, best cinematography 
and best documentary. 

Jessica Yu (Breathing 
Lessons: The Life and Work of 
Mark O’Brien), Miranda Smith 
(My Father’s Garden), and Terry 
Sanders and Freida Lee 
Mock (Never Give Up: The 20th 
Century Odyssey of Herbert 
Zipper) were among the 
winners of Golden Gate 
Awards at the San Francisco 


International Film Festival. 
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Salome Chasnoffs Beyond Beijing offers an intimate 
behind-the-scenes view of NGO Forum on Women in Beijing 


MipwestT MEDIA ArTISTS 
Access CENTER GRANTS 
(Access to media 
equipment). Moe Donahue, 
$800, Wayward Hearts, the 
story of several women 
searching for happiness and 
fulfillment in unconventional 
ways. Deborah Hardt, $1,170, 
Cottonwood, a short film about a 
young girl, her alcoholic father 
and a drunken search for a 
tornado. Lynn Tjernan 
Lukkas, $800, A Room of One’s, 
exploring female identity. Lori 
Neal, $965, Fearsome Dancer, 
five-minute short about a little 
girl befriending a homeless man. 
Julie Swenson, $1,210, One 
Night in Gramma Bennie’s 
Kitchen, about a young woman 
and her grandmother. 

MMAAC Women 
FILMMAKERS GRANT AWARDS. 
Ghen Dennis, Anarchy for 
Beginners, Chapter One: The 
Tampon Film, experimental film 
which uses dramatic scenes and 
optically printed effects to 
illustrate and comment on 
women’s struggle against an 
oppressive culture. Leslie 
Raymond, Rife w/Fire, an 
optically printed experimental 
film based on performances of 
St. Paul pyrotechnic artist 
Stephen Rife. 

For more information: 
MMAAC, 2388 University Ave., 
St. Paul, MN 55114. 612/644- 
1912. 

POETRY FiLm & VIDEO 
FESTIVAL AWARDS. 

The Undertaker by Patricia 
Smith and Rachel Libert; 
Visions by Annie Frazier- 





Henry. 

New ENGLAND FILM & 
VIDEO FesTIVAL AWARDS. 

Cinematography: Freestyle, 
Jacquie Jones, Jamaica Plain, an 
examination of the hip-hop 
scene through the eyes of 
female promoters, rappers and 
deejays. Experimental Film 
Award: Statuary, Laura 
Colella, Rhode Island, weaves 
together the stories of an 
introverted statuary keeper and 
a recent college graduate 
searching for her first job. 
Student Video Award: Basta, 
Suzanne Gainer, Rhode 
Island, documentation of an 
experience with incest told 
from a mother’s point of view. 
Conceptual Originality: The 
Blinking Madonna and Other 
Miracles, Beth Harrington, 
Boston, a creative nonfiction 
film about the effect of a 
“religious miracle” and the 
resulting media hype on the life 
of the filmmaker who captured 
it on camera. Independent 
Video Award: Holding Ground, 
Leah Mahan and Mark 
Lipman, Dorchester, a 
cautionary tale about urban 
policies gone wrong as Roxbury 
and Dorchester residents work 
together to revitalize their 
community. Independent Film 
Award: Troublesome Creek: A 
Midwestern, Jeanne Jordan and 
Steve Ascher, Cambridge, a 
personal story about history, 
loss and character as a multi- 
generation lowa farm family 
struggles to maintain their 
heritage and livelihood. 
Documentary Award: Just for 





the Ride, Amanda Micheli, San 
Francisco, personal 
documentary born out of a 
young woman’s desire to find 
the heroines of her childhood— 
cowgirls. 

For more information: New 
England Film & Video Festival, 
Boston Film & Video 
Foundation, | 126 Boylston St., 
Suite 201, Boston, MA 02215. 
617/536-1540. Fax: 617/536- 
3576. email: bfvf@aol.com 

NYU TiscH SCHOOL OF 
THE ARTS STUDENT AWARDS. 

First Prize: Ana: Portrait in 
Days, Liselle Mei, a portrait of 
a woman shown fragment by 
fragment behind tightened 
corsets, veiled expressions and 
closed doors. For more 
information: NYU, 25 W. 4th 
St., NY, NY 10012-1199. 
212/998-6796. 212/995-4021. 


IN PROGRESS 


Andrea Leland and Kathy 
Berger seek funding to 
continue their work on The 
Garifuna Journey. The focus of 
the project is to assist the 
ongoing efforts of the Garifuna 
in Belize in educating their 
people about the history and 
cultural traditions and create an 
archive of materials that to date 


is limited. Descendants of 


African and Carib Indian 
ancestors, the Garifuna 
successfully resisted slavery. For 
more information: Cultural 
Survival/The Garifuna Journey, 
46 Brattle St., Cambridge, MA 
02138. 847-864-7746. Fax: 847- 
864-8454. email: aeleland 
@merle.aens.nwu.edu 

Adriana Rosas explores 
three generations of Latino 
culture from Colombia to 
Milwaukee in MachitoMacho. In 
her documentary she explores 
the patterns of domestic 
violence that exist in her own 
and many traditional Latino 
families. For more information: 
Andriana Rosas, P.O. Box 
92854, Milwaukee, WI 53202- 
0854. 414/223-4972. 


Low. IN Aenea ASIA A 
aplatare IS BELOW 25% 


ORGANIZATIONS IN 30 COUNTRIES WORLD V 
Aled! ONLY SEVE HEADED BY V 


SHOWS THAT ONLY | A% OF TELEVISION NEWS ITEMS 
DEAL WITH WOMEN’S ISSUES AND THREE-QUARTERS OF 
THESE ARE PRESENTED BY MEN ~ 





¢ WoMEN EARN 25% LESS OVER 30 YEARS WORKING IN 
MEDIA THAN MEN. WOMEN INCREASE THEIR SALARIES [5 
TIMES IN THE COURSE OF THEIR CAREERS; MEN INCREASE 
THEIRS 30 TIMES. 


* Across 79 RADIO AND TELEVISION NETWORKS, 
ONLY 6 PERCENT OF TOP MANAGEMENT POSITIONS WERE 
HELD BY WOMEN. 


These findings were reported in an article by Roslyn Dauber in 
International Documentary (November, | 995). Reprinted with 
permission from Dauber and |D. Dauber can be reached via the web 
page: http://www.igc.apc.org/dfs/. Or e-mail: rdauber@igc.apc.org. 





TT rituals. For more information: 
Persistence of Vision, 68 W. 
69th St., #B, NY, NY 10023. 


212/799-8438. Fax: 212/501 - 
Salome Chasnoff’s Beyond 0553. 


Beijing offers a kaleidoscope of 
intimate conversations, 
journalistic interviews and real- 
time events to capture the 
diverse voices and concerns at 
the largest-ever meeting of the 
world’s women, the NGO 
Forum on Women in Beijing. 

For more information: 
Salome Chasnoff, 1629 Asbury 
Ave., Evanston, IL 60201. 847- 
869-6888. 

Rebecca Feig focuses on 
women of the former Soviet 
Union in her portrait of life 
after the fall of communism. In 
bye-bye Babushka, she blends 
documentary footage with 
theatrical recreations of Soviet 





DISTRIBUTION 


Sally Howell and Joan 
Mandell profile the Detroit 
Arab community in Tales From 
Arab Detroit. For more 
information: Olive Branch 
Productions, 1511 Sawtelle 
Blvd., Suite #265, Los Angeles, 
CA 90025. 310/444-9715. 

Fat of the Land is a new piece 
from Video Data Bank. Sarah 
Lewison is a co-producer of 
this wry road movie about five 
women who tour America in a 
van fueled by leftover grease 
from fast food restaurants. The 
women engage in conversations 
with ordinary folks across the 
country about transportation 
fuel. For more information: 








Video Data Bank, School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, 112 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60603. 312/345-3550. Fax: 
312/541-8073. 

Third World Newsreel is 
distributing two new collections 
of films. “The Politics of Eros” is 
a kaleidoscope of gender, 
sexuality and sexual identity. 
Films include: A Litany for 
Survival: the Life and Work of 
Audre Lorde, by Ada Gay 
Griffin and Michelle 
Parkerson, about an eloquent 
award-winning black, lesbian 
poet. This is a compelling and 
powerful film. 

“Crossing Asia” is a 
collection of work centered on 
the notion of crossing over 
national borders, between 
constructed ideas of 
race/nationality/religion, to or 
from a homeland, into hostile 
First World territories. Works 
include: The Women Outside by 
JT Takagi and Hye Jung 
Park, which documents the 
lives of women who work in 
brothels, bars and nightsclubs 
around the U.S. military bases in 
South Korea. 

For more information: Third 
World Newsreel, 335 W. 38th 
St., 5th Floor, NY, NY 10018. 
212/947-9277. Fax: 212/594- 
6417. 

Love in Pumpkin Shell looks at 
the increasing problem of date 
violence among teens and 
examines the cycle of abuse. 
For more information: 
NEWIST, Studio B, IS 1040, 
UW-Green Bay, Green Bay, WI 
54311. 414/465-2599 

Before You Go: A Daughter's 
Diary by Nicole Betancourt 
chronicles the director’s efforts 
to find out more about her past 
and her family. For more 
information: Nicole Betancourt, 
232 Elizabeth St., #5, NY, NY 
10012. 212/274-8840. 

The Dying Rooms: China’s 
Darkest Secret by Kate 
Blewett and Brian Woods 
documents abuses of infant girls 
in mainland Chinese 
orphanages. For more 
information: Anabel Films, Inc., 
11908 Darlington Ave., #6, Los 
Angeles, CA 90049. 818/501 - 
7847. Fax: 818/501/3745. email: 
fmemories@aol.com. 

Stretchmark by Veena 





Cabreros-Sud explores the 
interior life of a single mother, 
revealing the emotions of 
loneliness, boredom, anger and 
emptiness. For more 
information: Kalayaan Means 
Freedom Productions, P.O. Box 
1285, Cooper Station, NY, NY 
10276. 201/798-1158. 

Evelyn Williams by Ann 
Lewis is a portrait of a woman 
who was a coalminer’s daughter 
and wife, a domestic worker, 
mother of nine, college student. 
and community organizer. Now 
in her 80s, she is battling to 
save her land in eastern 
Kentucky from destruction by a 
large oil and gas firm. For more 
information: Appalshop Film & 
Video, 306EW Madison St., 
Whitesburg, KY 41858. 
800/545-7467. Fax: 606/633- 
1009. email: Appalshop 
@aol.com 

Bedevil, Tracy Moffatt’s 
debut feature, was inspired by 
ghost stories she heard as a 
child from her extended 
Aboriginal and Irish Australian 
families. For more information: 
Women Make Movies, 462 
Broadway, NY, NY 10013. 
212/925-0606. Fax: 212/925- 
2052. email: cinema@www.com 

Pepper’s Pow Wow by 
Sandra Sunrising Osawa 
chronicles the life and career of 
Jim Pepper, the native American 
jazz composer and musician. 
For more information: 
Upstream Productions, Inc., 420 
First Ave. W., Seattle, WA 
98119. 206/281-9177. Fax: 
206/284-6963. 


Humboldt International 
Film and Video Festival. 
Deadline: Jan. 31 and Feb. 29. 
Oldest student-run festival. 
Festival: March. For more 
information: Humboldt State 
University, Theatre Arts 
Department, Arcata, CA 95521- 
8299. 707/826-4113. Fax: 
707/826-5494. email: 
filmfest@axe.humboldt.edu 

Film Fest New Haven. 
Deadline: Feb. |. Seeks works in 
all genres on any subject. The 
goal of the festival is to support 
filmmakers seeking wider 
distribution for work. Festival: 
April 4-8. For more 
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information: Film Fest New 
Haven, I 11 Clinton Ave., New 
Haven, CT 06513. 203/865- 
2773. e-mail: 
Film_Fest_New_Haven@ 
compuserv.com 

F-word Festival. Deadline: 
Feb. |. Seeks shorts featuring 
food and/or females. Festival: 
March 5. For more information: 
F-Word Film Festival, 2000 NE 
42 Ave., Suite 355, Portland, 
OR 97213-1305. 503/236-1162. 

New York Underground 
Film Festival. Deadline: Feb. 
|. Seeks work that goes beyond 
what mainstream venues 
show—innovative, 
countercultural and 
controversial. Festival: March 
19-23. For more information: 
NY Underground Film Festival, 
225 Lafayette St., Ste. 409, NY, 
NY, 10012. 212/925-3440. Fax: 
212/925-3430. 

New York Lesbian & Gay 
Film Festival. Deadline: Feb. 
3. Committed to presenting 
diverse and culturally inclusive 
programs of film, video and 
digital media. All genres by for 
or about gay men, lesbians, and 
bisexual people. Festival: June. 
For more information: NY 
Lesbian & Gay Film Festival, 47 
Great Jones St., 6th Fl., NY, NY 
10012. 212/254-7228. Fax: 
212/254-8655. email: 
newfest@gramercyios.com 

WorldFest Houston. 
Deadline: Feb. 14. Seeks feature 
films, TV & cable productions, 
shorts, experimental and more. 
For more information: 
WorldFest Houston, P.O. Box 
56566, Houston, TX 77256- 
6566. |-800/501-O1 11. 713/965- 
9955. Fax: 713/965-9960. email: 
Worldfest@aol.com 

Ann Arbor Film Festival. 
Deadline: Feb. 15. Seeks all 
genres of independent 
filmmaking . Festival: March | |- 
16. For more information: Ann 
Arbor Film Festival, P.O. Box 
8232, Ann Arbor, MI 48107. 
313/995-5356. Fax: 313/995- 
5396. email: 
vicki@honeyman.org 

Chicago Latino Film 
Festival. Deadline: Feb |. Films 
and videos on Latin American 
or Latino-related subjects. 
Festival: April 4-14. For more 
information: Chicago Latino 
Cinema, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
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Chicago, IL 60605. 312/431- 
1330. Fax: 312/360-0629. 

CINE Golden Eagle & 
Eagle Awards. Deadline: Feb. 
| and August |5. Seeks non- 
theatrical work in all genres. 
For more information: CINE, 
1001 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Suite 638, Washington, DC 
20036. 202/785-1136. 202/785- 
4114. 

Retirement Research 
Foundation National Media 
Owl Awards. Deadline: Feb. 5. 
Films and videos for and about 
aging or the aged. Festival: May 
14. For more information: 
National Media Owl Awards, 
Retirement Research 
Foundation, 8765 W. Higgins 
Rd., Ste. 401, Chicago, IL 
60631-4170. 773/714-8080. 
email: bradford@rrf.org 

San Francisco Lesbian 
and Gay Film Festival. 
Deadline: Mid-Feb. Screens 
more than 300 new films from 
20 countries. Festival: June. For 
more information: Frameline, 
346 9th St., San Francisco, CA 
94103. 

Hometown Video 
Festival. Deadline: March |. 
Recognizes outstanding local 
programs produced for and by 
local organizations and 
community access operations. 
Awards in 36 categories, 
including performing arts, ethnic 
expression, youth, educational, 
religious, instructional and 
seniors. Festival: July. For more 
information: The Alliance 
National Office, Hometown 
Video Festival, 666 | Ith St 
N.W., Ste. 806, Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 202/393-2650. Fax: 
202/393-2653. 

Movies on a ShoeString. 
Deadline: March |. World’s 
leading amateur filmmakers 
festival. Seeks 35, 16 and 8mm 
as well as 3/4” and VHS 
cassettes. Festival: April 30-May 
3. For more information: Ellen 
Cherin, MOAS, 716/271-2116. 
email: moas@wow.com 

New York National High 
School Film Festival. 
Deadline: March |. Seeks works 
by high school film and video 
makers. Festival: April | 1. For 
more information: New York 
National High School Film 
Festival. Trinity School, 139 W. 
91st St., New York, NY 10024. 





Thaw 97. Deadline: March 
|. Alternative festival run by 
media artists. Personal visions 
of independent producers. 
Festival: May. For more 
information: University of lowa, 
Intermedia & Video Art, 6 
International Center, lowa City, 
IA 52242-1802. 319/354-0430. 
Fax: 319/335-1774. email: 
thaw97@uiowa.edu. Web: 
http://www.uiow.edu/~interart 

Student Video Festival. 
Deadline: Mid-March. Seeks 
wide variety of interesting and 
challenging work that 
demonstrates concerns of 
students of all ages. All genres 
and subjects welcome. Festival: 
March-May. For more 
information: Student Video 
Festival, Visual Studies 
Workshop, 31 Prince St., 
Rochester, NY 14607-1499. 
716-442-8676. Fax: 716-442- 
1992. 

Jewish Video 
Competition. Deadline: March 
31. Seeks entries on Jewish 
themes from every level and 
category of production including 
audio and interactive media. For 
more information: Video 
Competition, Judah L. Magnes 
Museum, 2911 Russell St., 
Berkeley, CA 94705. 510/549- 
6950. Fax: 510/849-3650. email: 
jewvideo@stlip.net 

Chicago Underground 
Film Festival. Deadline: May 
15. Showcases independent 
filmmakers. Looking for free 
expression of views outside the 
entertainment mainstream. For 
more information: Chicago 
Underground Film Festival, 
2501 N. Lincoln Ave., Suite 278, 
Chicago, IL 60614. 773/866- 
8660. Fax: 773/275-8313, email: 
cuff@ripco.com 


San Francisco 
International Asian 
American Film Festival. 
March 6-13. For more 
information: NAATA, 346 Ninth 
St., 2nd Fl., San Francisco, CA 
94103. 415/863-0814. Fax: 
415/863-7428. 

Santa Barbara 
International Film Festival. 
March 7-16. For more 
information: Santa Barbara Film 
Festival, 1216 State St., Ste. 710, 








Santa Barbara, CA 93101. 
805/963-0023. Fax: 805/962- 
2524. 

South by Southwest Film 
and Video Competition. 
March 7-15. For more 
information SXSW Film Festival, 
P.O. 4999, Austin, TX 78765. 
512/467-7979. Fax: 512/451 - 
0754. 

Films de Femmes. March 
14-23. For more information: 
Bérénice Reynaud, Créteil Film 
Festival, c/o California Institute 
of the Arts, School of 
Film/Video, 24700 McBean 
Pkwy., Valencia, CA 91355. Fax: 
805/253-7824. 

New England Film & 
Video Festival. March 24-29. 
For more information: Boston 
Film and Video Foundation, 
1126 Boylston St., Suite 201, 
Boston, MA 02215. 617-536- 
1540. Fax: 617-536-3576. email: 
bfvf@aol.com 

Taos Talking Pictures 
Festival. April 10-13. For more 
information: Taos Talking 
Pictures Festival, 216M North 
Pueblo Rd., #216, Taos, NM 
87571. 505/751-0637. Fax: 
505/751-7385. 

Silver Images Film 
Festival. May, Chicago. 
Showcases films and videos 
which celebrate images of long 
life. For more information: 
Terra Nova Films, 9848 S. 
Winchester Ave., Chicago, IL 
60643. 773/881-6940. 
Fax:773/88 | -3368. 
email:tnf@insnet.com 

National Educational 
Media Competition. May 27- 
31, Oakland. For more 
information: National 
Educational Media Network, 
655 13th St., Oakland, CA 
94612-1222. 510/465-6885. Fax: 
510/465-2835. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


& RESOURCES 





Artists Fellowship Inc. 
Funds for artists experiencing 
serious illness, crisis or 
bereavement. For more 
information send SASE: Artists 
Fellowship Inc., Emergency Aid, 
c/o Salamundi Club, 47 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10003. 

Barbara Deming 
Memorial Fund. Open to 
women whose projects speak 


for peace and social justice. Up 
to $1,000 grants. For more 
information: Barbara Deming 
Memorial Fund, P.O. Box 
401043, Brooklyn, NY 11240- 
1043. 

Boston Film/Video 
Foundation Grants. 
Awarding more than $56,000 in 
grants and fellowships to 
recognize exceptional work and 
to support works in progress. 
Must be a legal resident of 
Mass. and at least 18 years old. 
For more information: BFVF, 
1126 Boylston St., Boston, MA 
02215. 617/536-1540. Fax: 
617/536-3576. 

Charles A. and Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh 
Foundation. Grants for arts 
and humanities projects. 
Priority given to research and 
education projects that balance 
between nature and science. 
For more information: Charles 
A. and Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
Foundation, 708 S. 3rd St., Ste. 
110, Minneapolis, MN 55415. 
612/338-1703. 

Chicago Filmmakers 
Film/Video Exhibition 
Program. Looking for 
completed documentaries, 
independent features, 
experimental work for ongoing 
weekly screenings. For more 
information: Ines Sommer, 
Program Director, Chicago 
Filmmakers, 1543 W. Division, 
Chicago, IL 60622. 312/384- 
5533. Fax: 312/382-5532. 

The Cinema Guild. Film, 
video and multimedia 
distributor seeks new programs 
of any length or type for 
distribution in all markets and 
territories. For more 
information: The Cinema Guild, 
1697 Broadway, Suite 506, NY, 
NY 10019-5904. 212/246-5522. 
Fax: 212/246-5525. e-mail: 
TheCinemaG@aol.com 

Cinequest. TV series 
showcasing independent cinema 
and video from U.S. and around 
the world. For more 
information: Cinequest 
Productions, 2550 Alafayia Trail, 
Apt. 8100, Orlando, FL 32826. 
407/658-4865. 

CineSisters. A women’s 
collective in San Francisco. For 
more information: Gail 
Mallimson. 415/648-5019. 

Cineteca De Cine 








Accion. Seeks film and video 
submissions by and about 
Latinos for regular screenings. 
For more information. Cine 
Accion, 346 Ninth St., San 
Francisco, CA 94103. 415/553- 
8153. 

Cinewomen. LA-based 
nonprofit dedicated to the 
advancement of women 
filmmakers. Looking for films 
and videos written, directed 
and produced by women. For 
more information: Cinewomen, 
9903 Santa Monica Blvd., Ste. 
461, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
310/855-8720. 

Film Forum. Seeks 
recently completed 
independent experimental and 
progressive films for inclusion in 
its ongoing series of new work 
by Southern California artists. 
For more information: First 
Sight Scene, P.O. Box 746, LA, 
CA 90028. 

First Film Foundation. 
Works with new writers, 
producers and directors from 
the U.K. and Ireland to equip 
them for a career in film and 
TV. For more information: 
Canalot Studios, 222 Kensal 
Rd., London W10 5BN. 
0181/969-5195. Fax: 0181/960- 
6302. 

Handi-Capable in the 
Media. Nonprofit seeks videos 
on people with disabilities to air 
on Atlanta public access. For 
more information: Handi- 
Capable in the Media, 2625 
Piedmont Rd., Ste. 56-137, 
Atlanta, GA 30324. 

Illinois Arts Council 
Special Assistance Arts 
Program. Grants up to $1,500 
to Illinois artists for specific 
projects. For more information: 
IAC, 312/814-6750. 

In the Mix. National PBS 
weekly magazine for teens 
seeks work on video by |5 to 
22 year olds. Topics include: 
media literacy, gun violence, 
stress management, substance 
abuse, political activism, school, 
careers. For more information: 
In the Mix, 102 E. 30th St., NY, 
NY 10016. 212/684-3940. 

Independent Exposure. 
Seeks films and videos for on- 
going programs at Speakeasy 
Cafe, an internet cafe in Seattle. 
For more information: 
Blackchair Productions, 2318 





Second Ave., 313-A, Seattle, 
WA 98121. 206/282-3592. 

Independent Film & 
Video Showcase. Seeks 
undiscovered film and video 
submissions for a nonprofit 
showcase. For more 
information: Jerry Salata, 6755 
Yucca St., #8, Hollywood, CA 
90028. 213/464-8235. 

Independent Television 
Service. Accepts funding 
requests for programs to be 
aired on public TV on an 
ongoing basis. For more 
information: ITVS, 190 Fifth St. 
E., Ste 200., St. Paul, MN 55101. 
612/225-9035. Fax: 612/225- 
9102. email: itvs@maroon. 
tc.umn,edu 

Institute of International 
Education. Grants for 
collaboration in all media with 
artists in France and Germany. 
For more information: 
Collaborative Works, Arts 
International, Institute of 
International Education, 809 
United Nations Plaza, NY, NY 
10017. 212/984-5370. 

Japan Foundation. Film 
production support to 
experienced independents or 
corporations for production of 
films, TV programs or other AV 
materials that further 
understanding of Japan. For 
more information: Japan 
Foundation, 152 W. 57th St., 
39th FI, NY, NY 10019. 
212/489-0299. 

La Plaza. Documentary 
series produced at WGBH 
Boston for and about the Latino 
community seeks original works 
by independent film and video 
makers that deal with social and 
cultural issues concerning 
Latinos. For more information: 
La Plaza Acquisitions, WWGBH, 
125 Western Ave., Boston, MA 
02134. 

Latino Collaborative. 
Bimonthly screening series 
seeks works by Latino film and 
videomakers. For more 
information: Latino 
Collaborative Screening Series, 
280 Broadway, Ste. 412, NY, 
NY 10007. 212/732-1121. 

National Geographic 
Television Cultural 
Diversity Project. Seeks 
proposals from documentary 
filmmakers of culturally diverse 
backgrounds (African American, 





Latino/Hispanic American, Asian 
American, Native American and 
Alaskan Native) to be 
considered for possible 
production by NGT’s Explorer 
series. Should have strong 
central characters, action- 


driven storylines and high 


production values. For more 
information: National 
Geographic Television, | 145 
17th St., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036-4688. 202/857-7680. 

NAATA Media Fund. 
Completion awards throughout 
the year for projects that bring 
original and challenging Asian 
American stories to the public 
airwaves. For more information: 
NAATA, 346 Ninth St., 2nd FI., 
San Francisco, CA 94103. 
415/863-0814. Fax: 415/863- 
7428. email: naata@sirius.com 

Nervous Impulse. Seeks 
films and videos focusing on 
science. For more information: 
Nervous Impulse. Times Square 
Station, Box 2578, NY, NY 
10036-2578. 

Pacific Islanders in 
Communications TV 
Program Grants. Funds for 
development of national public 
TV broadcast programming by 
and about indigenous Pacific 
Islanders. For more 
information: PIC, 122] 
Kapiolani Blvd., Ste. 6A 4, 
Honolulu, HI 96814. 808/591 - 
0059. Fax: 808/591-1114. 

PeacePower Foundation. 
Provides assistance to groups 
and individuals that are working 
to bring peace to the everyday 
lives of women and their 
children. For more information: 
Candice Slaughter Warmke, 
P.O. Box 1281, San Antonio, FL 
33576. 352/567-9116. 

Pollock-Krasner 
Foundation. Financial 
assistance to mixed-media or 
installation artists of 
recognizable merit and financial 
need. For more information: 
Pollock Krasner Foundation, 
725 Park Ave., NY, NY 10021. 

Prime Time 
Productions. Seeks short 
work, 7-10 min. for Australian 
commercial TV. Accessible and 
entertaining. For more 
information: Prime Time 
Productions, Third Fl., 627 
Chapel St., South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141, Australia. 61/3- 
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self-distribution. 

The first step was to define my markets and then develop a 
strategy for approaching each one simultaneously. I identified 
them as follows, not necessarily in order of importance: film 
festivals, educational market, television market and community 
groups interested in Central American issues (home video 
market). 

I began by calling everyone I knew who had completed an 
independent production. No one I spoke with in the Chicago 
area knew much about self-distribution, and I quickly found out I 
needed to reinvent the wheel. 

I knew I could take the piece to the educational distributor I 
had established a relationship with already, but I mistakenly 
thought if they took the title for the educational market I would 
have to sign an exclusive agreement which would prevent me 
from approaching community groups at home video prices. A 
year later this distributor told me he would have been willing to 
work out a deal where I could retain home video rights and 
approach the Central American activists that I wanted to. 

With the help of my Central American collaborators, I was 
given the name of a former Witness for Peace person who made a 
film on Desert Storm and was successfully self-distributing. 
During a long ( long distance) telephone conversation, he 
convinced me I could also sell at least 10,000 copies of my 
documentary just as he had already done with his in only one 
year. All I had to do was buy a list of carefully selected names 
from him, get my title listed in a bunch of non-exclusive 
distribution catalogues and get busy on the telephone. I bought 
the list. 

This list proved to be quite 
useful. It included names of 


develop a substantial press packet. While working on the 
database, I also worked with a writer developing a study guide, 
necessary for the educational market. Home video sales escalated, 
the educational sales did not. 

Meanwhile, I knew I had to approach television stations. The 
regional PBS affiliate I had dealt with in the past would not take 
the piece for satellite broadcast, so I had to approach all the 
stations myself. I went to the local station and was programmed 
on /mage Union. | sent letters, the video and press packets to 
stations across the country soliciting new works. Most of these 
contacts came from responding to the call for entries in the back 
of media magazines. It took forever to get an answer, some 
stations kept the video for over a year. 

I eventually signed a contract with the Pacific Mountain 
Network. They represent Cable in the Classroom. My 
documentary was fed by satellite to hundreds of classrooms across 
the country via cable television and viewed by thousands of 
students. This proved to be a very good contact for networking 
with the major cable television stations on future productions. 
Another company representing the Discovery Channel was also 
very interested in signing up the title for classroom television. 

Unfortunately by the time we got around to signing a 
contract, Discovery Channel decided not to accept any more 
independent productions, henceforth all programming was to be 
the result of in-house productions. 

I also submitted the title to the 90's Channel, a nonprofit 
organization committed to having independent, controversial 
work programmed on public television stations. The 
documentary was programmed on PBS affiliates in major urban 
markets including Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver 


major educational institutions, 
non-exclusive distribution 
companies with catalogues and 
publications that would review 
and list my title. The list also 
included names and addresses for 
secular, Central American peace 
activist organizations and 
religious organizations interested 
in publishing reviews of 
“relevant” social issue materials. I 
sent out more than 70 copies of 
the video to be reviewed and 
written up in publications that 
university professors, teachers, 
librarians, churchgoers and 
Central American activists would 
read. Many hours were spent on 
the telephone and computer 
developing a database and 
making follow-up phone calls. 
Grants from small foundations 
helped defray the cost of video 
duplication, mailings and 
development of press packet 
materials. The work paid off. I 
received many positive reviews 
and had enough material to 
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ew Day Films, one of 

America’s longest-running 
and most successful media self- 
distribution efforts celebrated 
its 25th anniversary in 1996. 


New Day, a cooperative of independent producers, has been 
able to survive and thrive more than two decades of political 
turmoil, economic unease and funding cutbacks by implementing 
a simple idea—distributing films and videos directly to the 
audiences who want to see them. 

Founded by four filmmakers in the Northeast whose work 
was considered “too feminist” by exisiting distributors, New Day 
has expanded over the years in both size and scope to the point 
that it now boasts a collection of | 10 social-issue titles by 55 
producers from across the country. 

Works in the collection have garnered seven Academy 
Award nominations, three Emmys, the George Peabody Award, 
Dupont Columbia Journalism Awards and top prizes at the most 
prestigious national and international festivals. 

New Day continues to flourish by running a streamlined 
operation that enables its producer members to share facilities 
and to pool information about how to reach new audiences. 
New Day members live and work in every region of the country. 
Some members are full-time producers but others make 
professional films and tapes while also holding jobs as college 
teachers, consultants, authors, therapists, activists and lawyers. 

For more information: New Day Films, 22D Hollywood Ave., 
Hohokus, NJ 07423. 201/652-6590. Fax: 201/652-1973. email: 
wmcdonal@mizar.usc.edu 





and Detroit. My name and 
address were listed in the credits. 
I got numerous phone calls, again 
with positive feedback from 
ordinary folk (mostly 
Guatemalans) who were amazed 
to see the true story about 
Guatemala's recent history on 
their televisions. I subsequently 
gave the 90's Channel Voodoo for 
programming, and I received 
more phone calls, this time from 
Haitians thanking me for telling 
a story that needed to be told. I 
received no monetary 
compensation but I felt those 
phone calls were payment 
enough. 

While developing the 
database, getting reviews and 
approaching television stations, I 
was also paying attention to film 
festival entry deadlines. I had 
purchased a copy of the 
Association of Independent 
Video and Filmmakers (AIVF) 
film festival guide and looked for 


festival information in other 


publications. I entered as many festivals as I could afford. The 
documentary was in at least 10 film festivals and won three 
awards. 

What I didn’t know was that I was supposed to go to the film 
festivals to receive the awards. At the time, I didn’t want to spend 
the money on airfare and hotels, so I passed up an excellent 
networking opportunity that I will never pass up again. Finally, 
when the documentary won a Bronze Apple at the National 
Educational Film and Video Fest in Oakland, I decided to go. 

My brother lives in San Francisco. The festival was a good 
excuse to see him, and I had a place to stay. The irony is that I 
almost did not enter the festival because the entry fee was over 
$100. That trip had a significant impact on my career. 

The festival had a market component, and at that point I was 
looking for an educational distributor. Whereas, I was doing well 
in the film festival and home video market, I was getting nowhere 
in the educational market. I continued to ask other filmmakers 
for help. I asked for suggestions on getting mailing lists or 
information on how to crack the educational market. Unless I 
had big bucks to pay a consultant ($75 an hour), I could not find 
anyone to share information. I was getting burned out, working 
in isolation and badly needing a support system. 

When I finally approached the University of California, they 
would not take the piece because I had been self-distributing and 
the video already had too much exposure, ( 6 months of exposure 
and 150 sold copies). A title is considered a big seller if it sells 300 
copies in the educational market. They also felt the subject was 
too specific to fit into a Latin American curriculum. They liked 
the work, but they didn’t feel they would sell enough to warrant 
the cost of putting it into their catalogue. 

In Oakland, at the festival, I literally bumped into a woman 
who I had met at a screening of my documentary in Boston. She 
was there promoting New Day Films, a self-distribution 
cooperative made up of filmmakers from across the nation. I 
knew she had completed a documentary herself about the effect of 
war on the children of Central America. We started to talk and I 
told her of all the work I had been doing for the past several 
months. 

What I learned was that in New Day information was shared 
between filmmakers freely, not bought and sold or put away in 
any secret hiding place for fear of competition. This sounded too 
good to be true, but I had nothing to lose. I submitted The Long 
Road Home and applied for membership in the New Day film and 
video distribution cooperative. While my documentary was going 
through the screening process, I had an opportunity to talk with 
other distributors in the educational market. None were 
interested in my piece because it was too specific a subject and 
had already had some exposure. 

By the end of the summer, The Long Road Home was accepted 
into the New Day collection, and I was embraced by a 
community of like-minded independent filmmakers. I quickly 
forgot the frustration and loneliness of self-distribution. I had an 
immediate support network. A buddy system paired me up with 
more experienced coop members (some had been self-distributing 
for 25 years), who helped me by fax, phone and email to redesign 
a more effective promotional flyer. I called other members of the 
coop with titles that were related in subject matter, and they told 
me who my audience would most likely be and where to purchase 
mailing lists. With the money I had from previous sales and a few 


small grants I printed new flyers, bought 4,000 names and sent all 
the materials to a direct mail house to ship my first direct mailing 
to university professors across the country. I learned that the high 
school market is rapidly shrinking as school districts have less and 
less money to spend and the system for reaching the high school 
teachers gets more complicated. Experience of other members 
indicated that it was most cost-efficient to concentrate on the 
college market for my first direct mailing. New Day has a central 
office that handles billing and fulfillment so I did not have to do 
much follow-up. Finally I had a solid foothold in the educational 
market. 

As a new member of New Day I was invited to attend the 
annual steering committee meeting. I was really surprised to find 
a group of independent, artistic types cooperating and working 
extremely efficiently together towards a common goal. Everyone 
shared ideas, projects, sources of funding, in addition to 
consulting with me on distribution strategy. I felt like I died and 
went to filmmaker heaven. In fact it is not a dream. It’s a reality. 
New Day is a viable, economically sound and thriving 
distribution cooperative. In fact, these days commercial 
distribution companies are having a much harder time making a 
profit as prices for videos decline drastically. When profit margins 
shrink, the filmmaker is the last to get paid. By self-distributing, 
the middleman is removed, and the filmmaker directly reaches 
the audience intended and reaps the benefits. 

At New Day, we send our own flyers, share the cost of 
printing and mailing a catalogue and several subject specific sub- 
catalogues, all of which generate sales. I pay a monthly fee for 
central office overhead, catalogue printing and mailing costs. The 
remainder of the money from each sale goes directly to me. Each 
member is also assigned a task according to their capabilities. 

In retrospect, I can see that the steps I took to distribute my 
work on my own would still have had to be done whether or not I 
was a member of New Day. The difference is that I have had a 
network of people to call on for suggestions, recommendations 
and guidance and my title is in a catalogue that is mailed to over 
10,000 people. I will continue to attend conferences on 
distribution and learn from the more experienced New Day 
members about the markets for video. Now I am much more 
confident about how, when and where to market my next title. 

I have gained confidence as a producer by being a member of 
New Day in that I belong to a group of artists who are committed 
to producing independent film and video amplifying diverse 
voices, celebrating differences and approaching head-on 
controversial social issues. The energy is contagious and fortifies 
me against the consistent and persistent trend to silence our 
voices. 

Andrea Leland is currently working on The Garifuna 
Journey, documenting the history and culture of the Garifuna 
community in Belize. For more information: Cultural Survival/The 
Garifuna Journey, 46 Brattle St., Cambridge, MA 02138. 847/864- 
7746. Fax: 847-864-8454. email: aeleland@merle.aens.nwu.edu J 
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interviews 

For Frances Negron-Muntaner, 
identity discourse is more 
about raising questions than 
finding answers. 


Nuria Olivé-Bellés finds 
common ground in film and 
choreography. 


Motheriode from Russia 
Films from Russian women 
reveal a rich cinematic 
tradition. 


Distribution story 
Independent documentarian 
Andrea Leland shares what 
she learned when she took on 
the distribution challenge. 


Festivals 
Toronto/Women in the 
Director’s Chair 





know now that somehow film gives me more 
tools to work with to create that intimacy with 
the audience. I like the fact that you can travel 
in time and space, and in film you can go from 
an ordinary moment to a very unconscious and 


perceptive moment. —Nuria Olive-Belles 
Filmmaker /choreographer 
Alicia Was Fainting 
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